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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that 
individual citizens, the newspaper press, and 
organizations of various kinds may have readily 
available accurate information on these subjects. 

For the information of those who are not familiar 
with the work of the Association for International 
Conciliation, a list of its publications will be 
found on page 13. 
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JOURNALISM AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


It is a truism in all lands where the press is reason- 
ably free, that the responsibility of journalism in 
international affairs is weighty. But it is in the nature 
of a truism to be trite and of triteness to be vague 
and of vagueness to be misleading. Let us examine 
the matter a little closely. 

In the first place, journalism, like every modern 
institution, is very complex, differing in different 
lands, in different parts of the same land, and at 
different periods of its own evolution. Great Britain 
and Japan are allies. The statesmen of each nation 
recognize that it has vital interests in common with 
the other, and they have bound the two, for a fixed 
term, to pursue these jointly, even by armed force. 
France and Russia are in like case. In carrying out 
the purposes of these alliances, or in hindering them, 
the journalism of the several countries may have a 
considerable influence. The matter has but to be 
mentioned to suggest the marked variation in the 
agencies that must thus be called in play and in the 
way that they will work. We need not, however, go 
so far afield for evidence that journalism differs under 
different skies, even when the language is the same. 
That of the United States is very unlike that of 
England, and we see appreciable dissimilarity in the 
journalism of the East, the West and the South of the 
United States, and in the journalism of to-day in each 
of these regions compared with that of even two 
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decades since. The institution, if we may so call it, 
is as ondoyant et divers as the personality of Miche! de 
Montaigne. 

Yet the complex thing we call journalism—British, 
German, French, American, what not—exists. The 
image the name calls up in our minds has a basis in 
fact. Journalism has generally two functions in 
which every journal, in different fashion or degree, 
shares—to furnish information and to comment 
thereon. As it is in the exercise of these functions 
that they find a common part in the affairs of the 
community, so it is for the way they exercise them 
that they have their common responsibility. In gen- 
eral terms it is easy enough to state that responsi- 
bility. It requires that information shall be full and 
accurate, and that comment shall be fair, temperate, 
and as wise as the journalist shall be able to make it. 
But this is almost as indefinite as to say that journal- 
ists should be gentlemen by nature and breeding, 
besides being thoroughly trained in a difficult and 
intricate profession. Look a little nearer at the func- 
tions to which the journalist is called. 

First as to furnishing information. Not many years 
ago this was the field in which energy, capital, am- 
bition, talent were most concentrated, and in this 
field the competition was so strenuous and costly that 
only the wealthier and stronger journals entered it. 
While there is still ample room for ingenious and 
vigorous competition, among those who care to take 
part in it, the more important, at any rate the more 
salient, facts in the daily life of mankind are now 
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accessible practically to the great body of the news- 
papers in English-speaking lands, and in less degree, 
but with pretty liberal fulness, to newspapers in other 
lands. This has been brought about by the organiza- 
tion of news-collecting associations—Reuter in Eng- 
land, Havas in France, Wolff in Germany, the 
Associated Press, the United Press, Laffan’s in the 
United States—which are expected to cover, and in 
fact generally do cover, the news of all parts of the 
world, These associations have their agents, usually 
fairly trained, sometimes men of exceptional character 
and equipment, not only in all the capitals, but in ali 
the chief cities and in the newspaper offices of the 
minor centres, so that it is practically impossible that 
any event of obvious interest shall pass undiscoyered 
and unreported. The result is that on thousands of 
editors’ desks in every quarter of the globe each day 
there are laid, ready for printing if desired, reports of 
the news of the preceding twenty-four hours in all 
other quarters of the globe. For the great mass of 
newspapers the task of news-collecting, so far as con- 
cerns foreign lands, or their own land beyond the 
neighborhood of each, has been abolished. The 
question of how to get the news has been replaced by 
the question of what choice to make from the vast 
heap daily at hand. 

For most journalists, then, in the chief countries, 
the responsibility in international affairs hardly relates 
to fullness or accuracy of the news-they collect. The 
news they get is about as full and accurate as can be 
had. No private effort, save by papers of great 
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capital, and a highly organized staff, under expert 
and daring direction, can seriously amend the work of 
the news associations in these regards. What remains 
for most is the choice of news accessible, the form of 
its presentation and the comment on it. What 
responsibility attaches to this function? For the great 
papers, for those that can afford to maintain their 
editors-resident, so to call them, at the centres of 
affairs, who know—and sometimes share—the under- 
currents of sentiment and interest that influence 
political action, there is clearly a responsibility that 
the least sensitive might Welt feel- What is that 
which rests on the multitude of active, keen, generally 
intelligent and right-minded men who administer 
probably nine-tenths of the sixty-thousand newspapers 
of the modern world? It is not easy clearly to define 
it, but it is unmistakable and it is considerable. 
Primarily it relates to their influence on what is 
known as public opinion, but what is in reality chiefly 
public sentiment. As to international affairs there 
hardly exists in the public mind anything that fairly 
or accurately can be called opinion. A very small 
part of any community, of even the best-taught and, 
in ordinary matters, the most intelligent, can, and a 
still smaller number do, ¢hin’, on foreign affairs. One, 
of the wittiest and wisest of journalists, Walter | 
Bagehot, was wont to say that if you wished to test! 


the value of public opinion, ask your butler what he | 


thinks of proportional representation. Of course, 
generally he does not and cannot think about it at all. 
Foreign affairs are of necessity not understanded of 
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the people because there is not room in their minds 
and lives for the unfamiliar and often difficult facts 
from which an understanding can alone be secured. 
It was reported in February of this year when Mr. 
Elihu Root retired from the State Department at 
Washington, that he had negotiated twenty-four 
treaties providing specifically or generally for the 
arbitration of international differences arising between 
the United States and other nations. Unquestionably 
that was a substantial service to his country and to 
mankind, rendered by years of patient, enlightened 
and tactful effort. How many of the people of the 
United States, how many of the members of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, who have just 
voted for Mr. Root as United States Senator, could 
mention one in ten of these treaties or could define 
the general principles by which the American Govern- 
ment has been guided in makingthem? But if opinion, 
drawn from adequate study of authenticated facts, is 
too difficult and tedious of acquirement, there is no 
lack of sentiment regarding international affairs. It 
is in relation to this sentiment, to its creation, guid- 
ance, restraint or stimulation, that the responsibility 
of journalists arises. 

‘* Responsible’ government is a relatively modern 
phrase, describing, not too nicely, a modern thing. 
In practice it is government of a nation by agents who 
can, more or less clumsily, be changed if their conduct 
do not satisfy the majority of that portion of the 
people who have a voice in their selection. The 
change is not necessarily the result of deliberation 
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and it may not be due to the electors’ opinion of the 
general conduct of the agents, or of their conduct as 
to matters of serious or lasting interest. It may be 
due to a transient outburst of passion, and may be 
reversed in another outburst in the opposite direction. 
Such things happen so often that it would not be far 
amiss to call the modern system in many instances 
rather responsive than responsible government. It is 
with the sentiment which, when aroused, controls at 
such crises that journalism has to deal, and from this 
fact its reponsibility arises. The most serious situa- 
tions are presented not in domestic but in interna- 
tional matters, because in domestic matters readers 
have more, and more trustworthy, information as to 
men and measures, Uo not so easily deceive them- 
selves nor are so readily misled. Moreover in inter- 
national matters the minds of the mass of men are 
excited by a strong tendency towards personification. 
That is to say, they conceive of a foreign nation as 
an individual, with individual virtues and vices, par- 
ticularly vices. Even the wisest yield unduly to this. 
Grave historical writers have a besetting habit of 
speaking of Germany, France, Great Britain, America, 
as ‘‘she,” as a being who can hate and love, plot and 
fight, can give or take gratitude, resentment and all 
the intricate category of attributes or feelings that 
lead to friendship or quarrel in personal intercourse. 
The tendency is simplified and becomes more intense 
in the minds of the mass in any nation. It is very 
tenacious, it is wayward and incalculable in its mani- 
festations, and is sometimes full of peril. The jour- 
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nalist ought clearly to keep it in mind and to shape 
his conduct with reference to it. 

The chief responsibility of a journalist, then, in 
international affairs is for the influence he may exert 
on the feelings of his readers and so on the general 
sentiment on which so much depends. This influence 
is exerted, first, by the choice he makes from the 
mass of news accessible to him. That choice is not 
really very wide. He must in practice take that most 
interesting to his readers. It is an elusive despotism 
that dictates this, but it is indisputable. There is, 
however, wide discretion as to form. The same news 
can be presented in a manner to excite or to prevent 
excitement. The sensible and practical rule is always, 
so far as possible, to give peace the benefit of the 
doubt, so to address readers as to keep them Cool, and 
fair, and rational. So far as concerns the text of the 
news as furnished by the press associations, this rule 
is generally followed. There is not much temptation 
for the agents of the associations to depart from it. 
They are not likely to be goaded by any feeling of 
rivalry to make their dispatches more impressive, 
attractive, in a word, sensational. Their interest, as 
well as their instructions and.their duty, can best be 
obeyed by clear and uncolored presentation of the 
facts they have obtained. When their reports reach 
the newspaper offices, however, a different set of con- 
ditions is sometimes encountered. The temptation to 
depart from the rule, to make the news striking, to 
give to it a form that will catch the eye and stir the 
feelings of readers to whom the same news may be 
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presented by other and rival papers, straightway is 
felt. Its mischievous effect shows chiefly in the 
‘*head-lines,” and in these really aimost more than in 
editorial comment is embodied the influence of the 
paper. In this form it is very great. The prayer of 
the modern, longing to sway the hearts of a people, 
might well be: ‘‘Let who will make their laws if I 
may write their head-lines.”” These are the one 
feature of a paper sure to receive the attention of all. 
Day by day, continually and continuously, they ex- 
press its purpose and work its will. By them, day 
after day, the minds of thousands, of hundreds of 
thousands it may be, are reached and wrought upon. 
A certain proportion of a paper’s patrons read its dis- 
cussion of current events; a larger proportion may 
read the text of its news columns; substantially all 
read its head-lines. The impress conveyed is imme- 
diate, clear, and, in the long run, effective and lasting. 
In this direction, therefore, lies the first and most 
imperative demand on the sense of responsibility of 
the journalist. Here first and more largely than any- 
where else, his conscience will recognize the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation to give peace the benefit of 
every doubt and to keep his readers, as far as may be, 
cool and fair and rational. 

Of the like obligation in editorial comment little 
need be said. His must be a dull mind indeed to 
whom it is not plain. Every consideration that 
appeals to a man in private life to make him just and 
temperate and courteous and sane appeals far more 
strongly to the writer on international affairs, since 
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his influence is far wider and the effect of it may be 
far more important and enduring. But while the duty 
is clear, the discharge of it is not always easy. To be 
just and sane the journalist must be well-informed, and 
sufficient knowledge for reasonable conclusions can be 
had only by constant study and observation. More- 
over, there is a certain peril for a writer in too exclu- 
sive devotion to any one class of subjects. He is 
exposed to loss of perspective and is liable to over- 
look facts, often facts near at hand, which it is not 
safe to ignore. Unfortunately the risk is likely to be 
the greatest with writers devoted to noble and beauti- 
ful theories of international peace. The task of the 
journalist is to get at the truth, and, a$ near as may 
be, the whole truth, and that is a task sometimes 
sadly interfered with by theories too comprehensive, 
too absolute and too confidingly held. ‘‘A fool’s 
paradise”’ is a dangerous abode from which to direct 
or to try to direct, the public mind. The journalist 
who dwells habituaily in it, who shuts his vision from 
the complex interests, passions, tendencies of the 
people of whom his readers are a part, which deter- 
mine for the time being the rate of progress toward 
the spread of peace, not only exposes himself to 
bitter disappointment, but does to those who listen to 
him a distinct disservice, 

As has already been intimated, the question of the 
responsibility of journalism in international affairs is 
quite as important for the smaller papers, including 
the weeklies, as for the larger, and in the United 
States it is even more important. These papers have 
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a very large total circulation. They are usually read 
more deliberately, with closer attention, and enter 
more intimately into the minds and the lives of their 
readers. ‘Their interpretation of current events may 
not carry more weight, but they make a more con- 
tinuous and probably a more effective impression. On 
the whole, the contents of these papers correspond to 
this view of their function. They are less ephemeral 
and sensational. It was these journals that Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, largely had in mind when he said, in one of 
his addresses before the University of Copenhagen, in 
1908: ‘‘At its best, or even in its average state, the 
American newspaper is conducted with sobriety and 
with a due sense of responsibility as an institution 
powerful for good or evil ina democratic community.” 
Among the larger papers also, especially in the matter 
of editorial discussion, this judgment is deserved, the 
exceptions being more conspicuous than numerous or 
influential. Undoubtedly the press in America, as 
elsewhere, falls short of the best in this regard, but it 
is advancing. Those of us who, ardently attached to 
the cause of just peace, find the advance slow, may 
comfort ourselves with the ancient saying: ‘‘ Time 
respects only that which Time has wrought.” 


EDWARD CARY 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


x. Program of the Association, by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. April, 


1907. 
Results of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress, by Andrew Car- 


negie. April, 1907. 
3. A League of Peace, by Andrew Carnegie. November, 1907. 
4. The results of the Second Hague Conference, by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant and Hon, David Jayne Hill. January, 1908. 
5. The Work of the Second Hague Conference, by James Brown Scott. 
uary, 1908. 
6. Possibilities of Intellectual Co-operation Between North and South America, 
by L. S. Rowe. April, 1908. 
7. America and Japan, by George Trumbull Ladd. June, 1908, 
I'he Sanction of International Law, by Elihu Root. July, 1908. 
Che United States and France, by Barrett Wendell. August, 1908. 
The Approach of the Two Americas, by Joaquim Nabuco, September, 


Jan- 


I 
1906. 


11. The United States and Canada, by J. S. Willison. October, 1908. 


12. The Policy of the United States and Japan in the Far East. November, 


13. European Sobriety in the Presence of the Balkan Crisis, by Charles Austin 


Beard. December, 1908 
14. The Logic of International Co-operation, by F. W. Hirst.” January, rgog. 

15. American Ignorance of Oriental Languages, by J. H. DeForest. Feb- 

fuary, 1900. 

America and the New Diplomacy, by James Brown Scott. March, rgo9. 


Che Delusion of Militarism, by Charles E, Jefferson, April, 1909, 


IO. 
17. 
18. The Causes of War, by Elihu Root. May, 1909. 

19. The United States and China, by Wei-ching Yen. June, 1909. 

20. Opening Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, by Nicholas Murray Butler. July, rg09. 
Journalism and International Affairs, by Edward Cary. August, 1909. 
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A small edition of a monthly bibliography of articles having to 
do with international matters is also published and distributed to 
libraries, magazines and newspapers. 

Up to the limit of the editions printed, any one of the above will 
be sent postpaid upon receipt of a request addressed to the Secretary 
of the American Association for International Conciliation, Post 
Office Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 
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